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Abstract. Urban regeneration in Britain has often been described as being ‘market- 
led’. However, such a characterisation does justice neither to the complexity of urban 
policy over the past 25 years, nor to the changes that have taken place in the same 
period. Nevertheless, since the beginning of the 1980s partnership with the private 
sector — however the concept has been understood — has been a vital ingredient of 
the regeneration process. What is striking is the way that the will to involve the 
private sector has had a profound impact on local governance. This paper outlines 
the evolution of urban regeneration in the context of evolving urban policy since 
1979. It traces the approach adopted by the Conservative government in the 1980s, 
specifically through the use of Urban Development Corporations; it examines the 
change of heart in the early 1990s that preceded the coming into power of a Labour 
administration; and it looks at the experience of urban regeneration under the 
leadership of Tony Blair. It explores the changing role of key actors within the 
process, and the way in which urban local government has responded to the evo- 
lution of national policy. The case of Sheffield is used to illustrate the general theme 
of changing national policy. 
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1. Introduction 


Perhaps more than anywhere else in Europe, urban regeneration in 
Britain has been characterised as being ‘market-led’, implying a 
wholesale involvement of the private sector. That the private sector 
has been heavily implicated both in the formulation of policy and its 
implementation is undeniable. But such a characterisation is too sim- 
plistic and requires considerable qualification if the nature of urban 
regeneration in Britain is to be understood. This paper attempts an 
overview of the way in which urban regeneration has been defined 
over a period of 25 years, and looks at how policy has been formu- 
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lated and implemented. It does so with special reference to the case of 
Sheffield. 

Before embarking on a narrative of the development of policies for 
urban regeneration, four preliminary observations are necessary. The 
first is that the definition of urban regeneration in Britain has always 
been singularly broad, encompassing physical regeneration and the 
development of urban projects, the restructuring of economic activity 
and the reconstruction of social frameworks. At various points over 
the past quarter century one or other of these elements has been dom- 
inant; but the general discourse on urban regeneration has always 
recognised that, in whatever proportion they may co-exist, all are nec- 
essary for the successful regeneration of cities. 

The second observation is that, if characterising the approach to 
urban regeneration in Britain as market-led is too simplistic, the dis- 
course on urban regeneration has focused heavily on the concept of 
partnership. Partnership in the British context has been a highly fluid 
concept, however. Though generally accepted now as implying the 
partnership between public authorities and the ‘private sector’, part- 
nership is by no means only a question of involving private capital in 
the realisation of public objectives. Indeed the range of actors that 
become ‘partners’ in urban regeneration is as broad as the definition 
of regeneration itself. Even more to the point, the way in which the 
actors relate to each other has been anything but constant. 

The third observation is that if the definition of urban regeneration 
has been broad there have always existed within that definition a ser- 
ies of oppositions that structure the discourse. The first of these oppo- 
sitions is between area-specific and global policies. At different 
moments, governments have been concerned to target urban regenera- 
tion policies on the worst affected places or develop general policies 
on the principle that the problems of the specific neighbourhoods can- 
not be separated from a wider urban context. The second opposition 
is between policies that have targeted the physical environment and 
those whose primary aim is to improve the socio-economic structure 
of localities. Within that second opposition there is a third set: that 
between policies that aim primarily to secure economic regeneration 
and those that have favoured social development. Fourthly, there is a 
very clear tension between a traditional public-policy-led approach to 
urban regeneration and the property-led approach that was in the 
ascendant above all in the 1980s. Finally, there has been a tension 
between the desire to allow local authorities to lead on urban regener- 
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ation and the perceived need to create specialist agencies to formulate 
and implement policy. 

The fourth observation is that the shifts in policy on urban regen- 
eration are not to be equated narrowly with one or other of the coun- 
try’s two major political parties. Though there have been distinct 
differences in the approaches adopted by the Conservatives and the 
Labour party, there have also been significant shifts during the peri- 
ods of power both parties have enjoyed in the past 25 years. And 
there has been one element that has united both parties: the period 
under review has been witness to a profound change in urban gover- 
nance that represents a major continuity from the early 1980s to the 
present day. 


2. The watershed: The Conservative victory in 1979 


The accession to power of the Conservatives under Margaret Thatch- 
er in 1979 led to a marked shift away from the traditional public-sec- 
tor-led approach to regeneration that had dominated since the end of 
the Second World War. Conservative policy, in the early period at 
least, tended not to be derived from an analysis of problems to be 
addressed, but from a political ideology. This ideology favoured the 
market as the best regulator of human affairs and consequently was 
rooted in its opposition to municipal socialism of a kind that had 
been dominant in many of the major conurbations. Ideology was of 
course underscored by political conflict, so that a desire to circumvent 
the power of local authorities was as much about ensuring that they 
could not oppose the will of central government as about exposing 
them to the rigours of the market. 

Recognising that the extent of urban deprivation and physical der- 
eliction required drastic action, and realising — probably correctly — 
that local authorities were incapable of solving problems single-hand- 
edly, the government proposed the creation of agencies that would 
have a single remit: the regeneration of areas to which they would be 
assigned. To that extent, the creation of Urban Development Corpo- 
rations (UDCs) was probably an appropriate response to an intracta- 
ble problem. But the characteristics of UDCs as they were in fact 
constituted were a good deal more problematic. 

First, their remit to tackle urban regeneration was couched in 
terms of facilitating the physical redevelopment of derelict land. The 
role of the UDCs would be to create the conditions that would 
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encourage the development industry to become involved, by preparing 
land for development and by judicious improvements to infrastruc- 
ture. The argument was that this in itself would lead to the creation 
of jobs. But they were emphatically not to be involved in the outlay 
of large amounts of public expenditure. This was the core of a ‘prop- 
erty-led’ approach. 

Secondly, UDCs were to be not only about securing private capital 
to meet public ends, but about introducing private sector expertise in 
the delivery of those ends. As an instrument of government, UDCs 
fall into the category of quasi-autonomous non-governmental organisa- 
tions (quangos) designed to act as agents of government, and specifi- 
cally they were intended not to rely on traditional public servants, 
and their leadership was in the main conferred on industrial and com- 
mercial sector actors. To that extent, therefore, they were to be part- 
nerships between public and private sectors. 

But in another way, they were hardly partnerships at all. They 
were created with minimal consultation with the local authorities 
upon whom they were foisted and within defined boundaries, which 
in some cases were extensive; they assumed the powers of land acqui- 
sition and the promotion and control of physical development that 
would otherwise have been the local authority’s. The UDC boards 
were made up of members nominated by central government and they 
were accountable, in principle at least, to Parliament. Local authority 
representatives were invited to join the boards, but the boards were 
never chaired by local authority members. The democratic legitimacy 
of the UDCs was further challenged by their failure to involve mem- 
bers of the local communities in their deliberations or in the imple- 
mentation of policy. Relationships between the UDCs and either 
traditional representative local government or local residents and 
workers was at best tense and at worst, as in the case of the London 
Docklands Development Corporation in the early years, conflictual. 

The first UDCs to be designated, in London Docklands and in 
Merseyside, date from 1981; in all, thirteen were created in four pha- 
ses, the last two dating from 1992-93. All have now been wound up 
(Imrie and Thomas, 1999). There has been much debate about what 
in fact they achieved, and the debate has been bedevilled by the inad- 
equacy of data to undertake rigorous evaluation (see for example 
Robson et al., 1994). Jobs were created, but job creation has only 
been a very partial success, with jobs transferring from elsewhere and 
much employment not being suitable for the populations for whom it 
was most needed. Physical development — which after all, was the pri- 
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mary objective of the UDCs — has indeed been impressive in many of 
their areas. But there is reason to suppose that in at least some of the 
areas such development would have taken place regardless of the 
UDC, and the Audit Commission pointed out that the area of dere- 
lict land increased faster during the 1980s than it was being regener- 
ated through UDC activity. 


3. A change of policy: Towards the Single Regeneration Budget 


By the end of the 1980s, there was a growing realisation that the 
UDCs had been at best only a partial success. Perhaps the most tell- 
ing criticisms, in terms of the impact on government policy, came 
from within government itself. Two reports, by the National Audit 
Office on the UDCs (National Audit Office, 1988) and by the Audit 
Commission on urban policy (Audit Commission, 1989), called into 
question both the effectiveness of the UDCs themselves and, more 
generally, the whole thrust of urban policy as it then was. Property- 
led regeneration had not had the effects that had been hoped for; the 
cost of job creation, insofar as it could be determined, had been high 
and had had little impact; the side-lining of local authorities and local 
communities was an important factor in the failure to deliver 
improvements; and policy aimed at regeneration taken as a whole was 
fragmented and uncoordinated. 

The Conservative government’s response to these criticisms was the 
introduction in 1991 of the City Challenge programme. In many 
ways, it looked like a refreshing shift from the confrontational era of 
the 1980s, and was certainly distinctly different from the UDC 
approach to urban regeneration. City Challenge was to be a pro- 
gramme led by the local authorities in which the concept of partner- 
ship was to be constructed in a very different way. The involvement 
of the private sector was to be an essential element, but local authori- 
ties were also required to involve the local communities that would be 
affected by the bid for funding under the programme. 

City Challenge had two other distinct features. First, though fund- 
ing was to be applied to a defined area, applicants for funding were 
required to demonstrate what the effect of targeting a particular area 
would be for the local authority as a whole. This was a considerable 
advance from the UDC formula that assumed that the effects of 
property-led regeneration would have an impact on a wider area with- 
out the need for evaluation or for further intervention by public 
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authorities. Secondly, the allocation of funding was not to be based 
on need but on the quality of the bid, and the nature of partnership 
was a criterion in the evaluation of quality. City Challenge was essen- 
tially a competitive programme and was informed by a kind of vague 
analogy with a market-led tendering process. To that extent it lay 
firmly within a Conservative view of local policy making. 

There were two rounds of City Challenge and places, such as Shef- 
field, that might reasonably have expected to benefit from such a pro- 
gramme, were unsuccessful in both rounds. In the context of a longer 
history of urban regeneration, City Challenge is perhaps more signifi- 
cant as the precursor of the Single Regeneration Budget (SRB), which 
was to be far more widely applied. In both programmes, however, 
there was a heavy emphasis on coordination, not merely through the 
partnerships with commercial enterprise and the local community, but 
also between different sources of funding from central government. 
There was coordination also between physical regeneration, through 
projects and the provision of physical infrastructure, and job creation 
and social regeneration schemes. In many ways, therefore, SRB repre- 
sented a far more balanced approach than the policies of the 1980s 
and the programme continued after the Conservatives lost power in 
1997. In all, there were six rounds of SRB. 


4. Labour policy: Community, neighbourhood and urban design 


The Labour government did not move immediately to change policy 
for urban regeneration — the continuity of the SRB programme is wit- 
ness to that. But the Blair government began to identify three signifi- 
cant areas of action that were to inform policy. 

The first was the commitment to community involvement. The 
Conservatives had come to power deeply dissatisfied with traditional 
representative local government and had seen the solution as lying 
with the market and the private sector. The Labour party was also 
dissatisfied with representative local government but for the reason 
that it no longer seemed to be engaging with, and mobilising, the 
local population. The Labour response to this problem has been to 
establish Local Strategic Partnerships, whose purpose was to involve 
a broader spectrum of the local population in the formulation of local 
policy for, among other things, community development and regener- 
ation. These partnerships were to be established by, and managed 
through, their local authorities but as unelected, deliberative bodies 
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they are based on a different concept of legitimacy from locally elec- 
ted councils (Dabinett, 2004). 

The second area of action was connected with a belief that SRB 
was not having as much impact as had been hoped. In particular, 
SRB was seen as having become too diffuse and its effects therefore 
muted. The response was to revert to an approach that targeted the 
most deprived areas, through the Neighbourhood Renewal and Com- 
munity Development programmes which would be managed by the 
relevant Local Strategic Partnership. 

The third area of action was rather different. Where the Conserva- 
tives had taken the view that the architectural quality of urban devel- 
opment was something that could appropriately be left to the 
development industry (see Booth, 2003), the Blair government was 
concerned that environmental quality of urban areas needed address- 
ing. To that end, the architect Richard Rogers was commissioned to 
lead the Urban Task Force which would explore how an ‘urban 
renaissance’ might be delivered. The report of the Urban Task Force, 
delivered in 1999, laid heavy emphasis on the physical and visual 
aspects of urban regeneration with recommendations on policies that 
could achieve the quality aimed for. (Department of Environment, 
Transport and the Regions, 1999). 

One particular recommendation of the Urban Task Force report 
was the creation of what were named Urban Regeneration Companies 
(URCs), which were intended to deliver the urban renaissance partic- 
ularly in central areas of cities. Once again, policy makers seemed to 
be returning to the idea of a single-purpose agency to take over an 
activity that had traditionally been within the remit of local authori- 
ties. URCs were not to be constituted in the same way as the UDCs 
of the 1980s, however. The model chosen was that of the company 
limited by guarantee, whose shareholders would be the relevant local 
authority, the government’s regional development agency and the 
national agency for physical regeneration, English Partnerships. 
Accountability was assured through company law and not by the bal- 
lot box, and the local authority was to be heavily involved. It was yet 
another approach to partnership. 

These three areas of action were brought together in the Urban 
White Paper of 2000 (ODPM, 2000), which among other things 
announced the creation of the first three URCs. As the first govern- 
ment statement on urban policy in its entirety since 1977, the White 
Paper was widely welcomed. Its impact on a process of urban regen- 
eration that was already in progress is harder to ascertain. There are 
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criticisms to be levelled at a vision of urban regeneration so heavily 
predicated on urban design and the effects of policy for neighbour- 
hood renewal and community development are not yet clear. The 
URC formula has taken off rapidly, however: by March, 2003, thir- 
teen had been created (English Partnerships, 2003). More surprisingly, 
the government has now resurrected the UDC model, with a proposal 
for Milton Keynes announced earlier this year. Urban regeneration is 
now being delivered by an increasingly diverse range of organisations 
each with its own logic and each adapted to the particularities of 
place and need. 


5. The experience of urban regeneration: Sheffield 


The evolution of national policy for urban regeneration has had pro- 
found impacts at the local level. Sheffield’s experience is both typical 
of all the major conurbations outside London and at the same time 
has its own specific characteristics as an industrial city more wholly 
dependent on a single industry (steel and metal trades) than its com- 
petitors. 

Until the 1980s, Sheffield City Council, controlled for all but two 
brief interludes by the Labour party from 1926 onwards, operated 
with a benevolent paternalism to ensure that the city’s population was 
well housed and educated and had access to a good range of services. 
This welfarism was challenged directly by the crisis of the steel indus- 
try at the end of the 1970s. Employment in the steel industry fell dra- 
matically and land and buildings used by the industry became 
redundant. For the first time in 1981, the local authority, by now 
under the control of a radical administration, began to intervene in 
the process of economic regeneration, by setting up a Department of 
Employment and Economic Development that would not only help to 
create jobs but would be active in promoting a community-based eco- 
nomic activity (Seyd, 1993). 

This stage in the City’s history was short-lived. The crisis of steel 
was so acute for Sheffield that its scale largely exceeded the City 
Council’s capacity to act. Moreover, the 1980s were a period in which 
local authority finances were increasingly controlled by central gov- 
ernment and Sheffield’s freedom of action in raising sufficient funds to 
promote such activity was severely curtailed. Reluctantly, the City 
Council took its first tentative steps towards partnership in 1986 by 
setting up the Sheffield Economic Regeneration Committee. This was 
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emphatically — still — a committee of the City Council that involved 
members of local industry, the unions and local groups. It was, more- 
over, essentially a local affair and multi-national companies, the med- 
ia and representatives of central government were conspicuous by 
their absence. Its impact was finally disappointing (Lawless, 1990, 
Strange, 1997). 

From this period, however, come two projects that were to have a 
profound impact on the city. One was the decision by the City Coun- 
cil in 1987 to allow the development of a major regional shopping 
centre to proceed on derelict industrial land at Meadowhall to the 
north-east of the city centre. This was evidence of a change of atti- 
tude on the City Council’s part in that here was a project that relied 
heavily on the willingness of a property developer for its realisation 
and one that stood to have an adverse impact on existing city centre 
shopping. It some ways it must be understood as an act of despera- 
tion on the part of the City Council faced with an overwhelming 
problem of dereliction and decline. The other was the decision, which 
derived from a report commissioned by the Sheffield Economic 
Regeneration Committee (SERC), to host the World Student Games 
in 1991. This decision had a significant urban regeneration element in 
that it led to the creation of sporting facilities not far from Meadow- 
hall and again on land that had once been given over to the steel 
industry. 


6. The Sheffield Development Corporation 


The controlling Labour group on the City Council may have believed 
that in their moves towards partnership with the private sector, they 
had already gone some way to accommodating national policy. This 
was not enough, however, to stop the government creating a UDC 
for the extensive area of the Lower Don Valley running north-east 
from the city centre in 1987. The Sheffield Development Corporation 
(SDC) was at first blocked by the collapse in the property market at 
the end of the 1980s but by the time it was wound up in 1997 had 
been instrumental in securing the physical regeneration of the valley. 
It is relevant to note that not all of the regeneration was initiated by 
the SDC. Meadowhall shopping centre and the World Student Games 
facilities were both the products of policies started by the City Coun- 
cil (in the case of the Games through SERC), even if the SDC 
became closely identified with both. What is more doubtful is the 
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extent to which the regeneration has actually helped those most in 
need (Dabinett and Ramsden, 1999). 

Also worth noting is the City Council’s response to this new struc- 
ture of governance. The SDC did not occasion the outright conflict 
that had occurred, say, in London Docklands. However much the 
City Council may have felt its initiatives had been cast aside by the 
creation of SDC it did not refuse to participate, and two councillors 
sat on the SDC board throughout its existence. Nor was there conflict 
with a residential population, but that was largely because there was 
no residential population left as a result of planning policies imple- 
mented much earlier that aimed to reduce the numbers of people liv- 
ing in close proximity to industry. But the presence of a local 
industrialist as chairman was not enough to prevent conflict with 
small businesses within the area, who at one stage vigorously opposed 
the compulsory purchase of their premises for the creation of a relief 
road (Raco, 1997). 


7. Urban regeneration in Sheffield in the 1990s and beyond 


What is perhaps most striking about the years from 1980 to the 
beginning of the 1990s is the distance the City Council seemed to 
have travelled in its attitudes to partnership and in its own behaviour 
in dealing with problems of urban regeneration. But there was further 
to go. Dissatisfied perhaps with its experience of partnership both 
with SERC and with the SDC, the City Council embarked on a new 
form of partnership with the creation of the City Liaison Group, later 
Sheffield First Partnership. This was designed to be both a more effec- 
tive body than SERC, because it would be smaller, and at the same 
time representative of a wider array of interests, specifically, the City 
Council, higher education, the health services, the private sector and 
development agencies. It was given responsibility for policy in the 
field of community development. Unlike SERC, it was also no longer 
a committee of the City Council but rather an agency in its own right 
even if it was chaired by the council’s Chief Executive. To some 
extent, therefore, it by-passed the traditional policy-making role of 
the City Council itself. 

Dabinett and Ramsden (1999) credit the City Liaison Group with 
success in the SRB programme. Sheffield had failed in its bids in 
either of the City Challenge rounds because the government remained 
unconvinced that the City Council had properly addressed the ques- 
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tion of partnership. The City Liaison Group answered that criticism 
and failure in City Challenge was transformed into success in every 
one of the six rounds of SRB. Much of the SRB funding went into 
peripheral areas of the city and was directed at social regeneration as 
much as at physical development. 

The other element of change in the City Council’s approach was 
the move to project planning. Both Meadowhall and the World Stu- 
dent Games had been from the city’s point of view at best qualified 
successes and both had had severe negative effects. But both appear 
to have encouraged the City Council to embark on other projects. 
Perhaps most notable of these was the Heart of the City proposal, 
which aimed to restructure part of the city centre between the Town 
Hall and the railway station. This project was also funded by SRB in 
conjunction with European funding. 

The most recent phase in urban regeneration has come with the 
creation of a URC for Sheffield as a direct consequence of the Urban 
Task Force report. Sheffield One, as the company was named, was 
given as its area of intervention the city centre as defined by the inner 
ring road. As with the other URCs, it brought together the City 
Council, the regional development agency and English Partnerships, 
and to indicate the extent to which it was integrated into the City 
Council’s own policy process its chair is the Leader of the Council. It 
drew upon policy work already undertaken by the Sheffield First 
Partnership. It worked rapidly after its creation in 2000 to identify 
priorities for the city, including a new retail quarter to improve the 
centre’s competitiveness, and an ‘e-campus’ which would capitalise on 
the pool of expertise in Sheffield’s two universities in the generation 
of new economic activity. These priorities were then incorporated in 
a ‘master plan’ that was produced with considerable speed in 2001. 
Sheffield One also took over work on the Heart of the City project, 
which was then integrated into the master plan proposals (Booth, 
2004). 


8. Conclusion 


It is too early to do a full evaluation of the pattern of urban regener- 
ation in Britain at the beginning of the 21st century. The results of 
the Neighbourhood Renewal and Community Development pro- 
grammes are not yet fully accessible. Much the same is true of the 
URCs. Nevertheless, it is possible to draw some conclusions about 
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the experience of urban regeneration particularly as evidenced by 
Sheffield. 


— The change to urban governance is perhaps the most striking result 
of the past 25 years of urban regeneration. The model of the muni- 
cipal council as the sole organism that proposed and disposed poli- 
cies and services has been replaced by a network of agencies which 
work in partnership. In many ways, there are now much closer 
working relationships between central and local government agen- 
cies and between the public sector, industry and commerce and 
local community associations. Elected representatives are certainly 
not excluded from the process. But the legitimation and account- 
ability of these networks is ambiguous. In stressing community 
involvement through the local strategic partnerships such as Shef- 
field First, the Blair government has moved from representative to 
participatory democracy without having fully assimilated the poten- 
tial tensions. 


— The concept of the lightweight, highly focused organisation 
designed to deliver urban regeneration has always been attractive to 
politicians. It is no accident that the UDCs of the 1980s should 
have been replaced by the URCs of the early 21st century. But the 
extent to which these instruments of government really work in the 
way in which they were supposed to is open to doubt. The UDCs 
were at best a partial success, and a great deal of doubt has been 
cast on their efficacy. It is too early evaluate the success of Sheffield 
One. But it is conspicuously the case, that after an initial flurry of 
activity, much of what Sheffield One has proposed has yet to be 
implemented. 


— In terms of the outcome of urban regeneration, there is no doubt 
that there have been important improvements to the physical envi- 
ronment of most cities. In Sheffield, the Lower Don Valley has 
indeed been substantially changed from the image presented by the 
film The Full Monty. Since the late 1990s, much the same has been 
true of the city centre with the Heart of the City project: the 
improvements have enjoyed popular and critical success and have 
become a source of considerable pride to Sheffield’s citizens. 

— It is harder to be so sure about the impact of social and economic 
regeneration. The success of the national economy and in the past 
seven years the very low unemployment rate have obscured the dif- 
ficulties faced in the most deprived areas. There are certainly plenty 
of minor successes to point to, but in many ways the social prob- 
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lems that are summed up by the term ‘exclusion’ remain as intracta- 
ble as ever and the resources and energy expended over very many 
years seem to have been dissipated. 
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